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PREFACE. 


HE following Narrative was originally 
written to gratify the curioſity of an 
aged parent; if curioſity be not an inade- 
quate and improper term to expreſs the 
ſtrong intereſt which a father muſt feel in 
the dangers and misfortunes of a ſon. It has 
been read in manuſcnpt by a conſiderable 
number of intelligent perſons, who are of 
opinion that it ought not to be with-held 
from the Public. 


Narratives of this ſort are generally in- 
tereſting, from the uncommon and extra- 
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ordinary ſcenes which they exhibit. They 
may often be uſeful to ſufferers in ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, by teaching them the 
means of palliating diſtreſs, of averting dan- 
ger, and of prolonging liſe. They cannot 
be entirely unproſitable to any one, who ac- 


quires from the peruſal of ſuch a ſingular 


detail of facts, what they are ſo well calcu- 
lated to impreſs on the human mind, a leſ- 
fon of patience under calamities, apparently 
the moſt intolerable, and of hope and cou- 
rage in fituations which ſeem the moſt def- 
perate; and who is thereby taught that 
cheerful fubmiſſion to the unfearchable de- 
crees of Providence, and that unſhaken TY 
fidence in the goodneſs of the Supreme Diſ- 
poſer of the World, which are the beſt auxi- 
laries of human frailty, and the only inex- 

hauſtible 
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hauſtible ſource of a conſtant and cxalted 
fortitude. 


Extraordinary as the circumſtances may 
appear which are related in the following 
pages, it will be impoſſible for the moſt ſcep- 
tical reader to doubt the truth of any of 
them. They are atteſted, as will be found 


in the ſequel, -by the oath of three of the 
fufferers, and ſome of the moſt matenal 
facts are of ſuch a nature, that they muſt 
have been known to many others. The 
original affidavit, to the truth of the whole, 
conſtitutes part of the public record of the 
Eaft-India Company's ſettlement at Chit- 
tagong ; and the original letters are in the 
hands of Mr. W. Mackay's family. The 


Editor 1s convinced that all readers of taſte 


will 


[ vi] 
will approve the caution with which he has 
reviſed the manuſcript. He is ſatisfied, that 
even at the hazard of ſuffering ſome inac- 
curacies to remain, the peculiarities with 
which the language of the writer is tinctur- 
ed by his profeſſion and ſituation ought to 
be preſerved, that 1t may be an exact image 
of his mind, and cven of his feelings, at the 
time, and that the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion may 


not be entertained of any addition or miſ- 


repreſentation of tact. 


That this Publication did not appear 
much carlier, is to be imputed to the con- 
ſtant profeſſional engagements of Mr. Mac- 
kay, ſince his ſhipwreck. On his arrival 
at Calcutta in December, 1795, being a 


young man, and perfectly recovered from all 


the 


„ 

the effects of that diſaſter, he was appointed 
to one of the Company's country ſhips, 
which was diſpatched for Europe, and ar- 
rived in Auguſt, 1706. No ſooner had ſhe 
diſcharged her cargo, than ſhe was ordered 
out to the Weſt - Indics with troops, and did 
not return till Auguſt, 1707. In the month 
of November following, Mr. Mackay failed 

again for India. The letters were accord- 
ingly written during the ſhort intervals of 
duty, in circumſtances by no means favour- 
able to diſtinct recollection, and an accurate- 
ly detailed narration. 


The Editor not having the advantage of 
Mr. Mackay's own affiſtance, hopes that, if 
in the few corrections which he has hazard- 
ed, he ſhould any where have miſ- ſtated 


mattcrs 
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matters relating to navigation, he may ex- 
pet the indulgence of nautical readers; 
and he hopes for the ſame candour in mat- 
ters relating to the cuſtoms and uſuges of 
the Eaſt, from thoſe who arc beſt acquainted 
with that ſubject. 


NARRATIVE, 


NARRATIVE, 
Sc. &c. 


Portſmouth, Nov. 1, 1797. 


MY DEAR FATHER, 


N obedience to your repeated commands, I ſhall 

endeavour, before my final departure for India, 
to give you a full account of the loſs of the Juno, 
with the ſubſequent trials, and providential eſcape, 
of a ſmall part of her crew. The duties of my 
profeſſion have fo occupied my time, as to leave 
me no leiſure for executing the taſk ſooner ; and 
when I have attempted it, I generally found my- 
ſelf ſo much agitated by the painful recollection, 
that I have been unable to proceed. Time, how- 
ever, has ſo blunted the edge of my feelings, that 
I can now turn my thoughts to the ſubject with 
more compoſure, and though the picture may be 
leſs lively than it would probably have been, if 
earlier drawn, it will, I truſt, ſtill convey an inte- 


reſting, as well as faithful repreſentation, of the 


ſcene. 
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I am aware of my own inability to write for the 
public eye, but if (as ſome have ſuggeſted) the fol- 
lowing narrative ſhould be thought worthy of pub- 
lication, I have no objection to your giving it to 
the World, in any form you judge proper. 


I have already drawn up a haſty ſketch of the 


principal facts and circamftances, to which, jointly 


with two of my felluw-ſufferers, I made affidavit, 
as will appear in the ſequel; und as what I now 


offer you is only a more detailed Narrative of the 
ſubſtance of that affidavit, I wiſh it to be conſi- 
dered as given under the ſanction of the ſame ſo- 
lemn obligation. 


For reafons with which you are already ac- 
quainted, I quitted, at Rangoon, the capital of 
Pegu *, the veliel to which I formerly belonged, 

and 


* Pegu is a kingdom of the farther India, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the Bay of Bengal, between the 15th and 24th degrees of 
north latitude. It is bounded on the weſt and fouth-weſt by the 
ſea; on the ſouth-eaſt, by the kingdom of Siam ; on the north, 
by that range of mountains which bounds the Empire of China 
to the ſouth-weſt ; and on the north-weſt, by the kingdom of Ava. 
Its extreme length is, from ſouth by weſt to north by eaſt, about 
fix hundred miles; and its greateſt breadth, about three huadred 


and fifty miles. 


This country was once ſulij ect to an independent Prince; but 
about ſixty years ago a revolution took place, by which it be- 
came 
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and accepted the ſituation of ſecond mate of the 
Juno, Captain Alexander Bremner, then lying at 
that place, and taking in a cargo of teak-wood * 

for 


came a province of the kingdom of Ava. The old metropolis 
took its name from a branch of the Syrian river, on which it 
was ſituated ; but the feat of Government has fince been trans- 
ferred to Rangoon, on another branch of the fame river, about 
169. 300. North latitude, 96®. 30“. Eaſt longitude. This 
capital conſiſts of two parts, the one of which is encloſed by a 
high ſtoccade, and furniſhed with gates; but without a wall, or 
any place where guns can be mounted, and this is called the fort. 
The other part extends a conſiderable way down the river, and 
is entirely open. The houſes are all conſtrued of wood, and 
raiſed on pretty high pillars, which is a neceſſary precaution, as 
the flowing of the tide lays moſt of the town under water. The 
ſtreets are not paved; and are only paſſable by means of a plank, 
which is laid along from one end to the other, fo that when two 
perſons meet, one of them is often obliged to ſtep into the mire. 
The whole country is low, and the land can only be ſeen at a 
very ſhort diſtance from ſea. The water is ſhallow many leagues 
off the coaſt, ſo that ſhips get into three or four fathoms water 
before they come within fight of land. At the new and fut 
moon, the tides near the bar riſe about twenty teet perpendicu- 
lar, and their flow is amazingly rapid. The exports from this 
kingdom are teak-wood, tin, bees-wax, gold, nitre, areca, cachow 
petroleum, grain, animals, fruit, &c. See Conciſe Account of the 
Kingdom of Pegu, by W. Hunter, A. IM. Surgeon in the Honourable 
Eaſft- India Company's Service. 


This moſt uſeful tree is, according to Dr. Roxburgh, a na- 
tive of various parts of India, viz: of the mountainous parts of 
the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, of the mountains bordering 
on the banks of the Godavery, above Rajahmundry, Pegu, &c. 
Lord Cornwallis and Col, Kyd have begun, fome time ago, to 
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ſor Madras. W a ſhip of 450 tons 
burthen, very much out of repair, and in all reſpects 


introduce it into Bengal, where it thrives well. On the Coro- 
mandel Coaſt it flowers in the bot ſeaſon ; ſeed ripe in Auguſt 
and September. 

The wood of this tree, the only uſeful part of it, from long 
experience has been found to be by far the moſt uſeful timber in 
Aſia ; it is light, eaſily worked, and at the ſame time both ſtrong 
and durable : that which grows near the banks of the Godavery 
is beautifully veined, conſiderably cloſer in the grain and heavier 
than any other I have ſeen; it is therefore particularly fit for 
furniture, gun carriages, &c. when ſmall timber is wanted. Fur 
ſhip building the teak is reckoned ſuperior to any other ſort of 
wood, being light, ſtrong and very durable, either in or out of 
the water.—Plants of the Coaft of Coromandel ; publiſhed by Order 
of the Eaft India Company. 1795, Page 14. 

The principal object of Europeans who frequent this port, 
(Rangoon)isthe trade of Teak wood, which is produced in greater 
plenty in Pegu, than in any other part of India. This is a tree 
which grows to a very conſiderable fize; and in its texture, except 
that it is more flexible and not quite ſo hard, reſembles the Oak. It 
is of the moſt univerſal uſe all over India, not only in making 
of furniture, but more eſpecially, in the conſtruction of ſhips ; 
and it has this advantage over every kind of wood employed in 
Europe for that purpoſe, that it is much leſs corruptible in wa- 
ter. Accordingly we find that veſſels built of this wood laſt 
much longer than any others. But although this timber abounds 
more, and is cheaper here than in other places, yet it is not of 
the beſt quality; for from the moiſture and richneſs of the ſoil, 
it grows up faſter, and conſequently acquires leſs ſolidity than 
in parts which are dry, bleak, and expoſed to the force of the 
winds. And this is the reaſon why ſhips built at Bombay, when 
they are ſupplied with wood from the Balaghar mountains, are 
leſs ſubject to decay.-Sce Hunter's Account of Pegu, quoted p. 3. 

badly 
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badly provided for fea. Her crew conſiſted of 53 
men, chiefly Laſcars, or native ſeamen, with a few 
Europeans; and we had alſo on board, the Cap- 
tain's wife, her maid (a young woman of the coun- 
try) and ſome Malays to aſſiſt in working the ſhip, 
m all 72 ſouls. 


We failed the 29th of May, 1795, and beating 
out with the young ebb, in five to ſeven fathoms 
water, with ſoft mud, about 6 P. M. ſhoaled ſud- 
denly to a quarter lefs four fathoms. The ſhip 
was immediately ordered about, but the helm was 
ſcarcely a- lee when ſhe ſtruck on a bard ſand bank. 
All was hove a-back in order to get her off, but 
without effect ; both the bower anchors were let 
go to prevent her driving farther on, and they 
held her ſome time, till, one of the cables parting, 
the dragged the other anchor; whereupon we let 
go the ſheet-anchor, which brought us up. It was 
the laſt quarter ebb, and we had no doubt of get- 
ting her off on the flood, provided we could keep 
her from upſetting at low water. We thcretore 
ſtruck top-gallant-yards and maſts, to relieve her 
of as much top weight as poſſible. At low water 
ſhe heeled fo much as to alarm us, but floated off 
with the flood. We hove up our anchors, ſtand- 
ing off under a preſs of fail into deep water; and 
as the made no water, we hoped ſhe had not re- 
ccived any material damage. On the iſt of June 


a gale 
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a gale commenced at 8. S. W. with a very high 
ſea ; the ſhip laboured much, and very ſoon ſprung 
a leak. During fix days the gale laſted, it required 
the utmoſt exertion of all hands, without diftinc- 
tion, to keep her free, the pump-gear getting fre- 
quently out of order by conſtant hard working. 
We unfortunately had no carpenter on board, and 
ſcarcely any carpenter's tools, but we made ſhift, 
with the few we had, to repair the pumps as often 
as it became neceſſary. We were frequently foil- 
ed by the ſand ballaſt choaking them, which 
obliged us to hoiſt out and clear them, after 
having, to no purpoſe, tried many expedients to 
prevent their ſucking up the ſand. We held ſe- 
veral conſultations about returning to Rangoon, 
but the many dangers attending the making that 
coaſt, (a lee-ſhore ſo low as not to be ſeen above 
eight or ten miles off, and at that diſtance only ſe- 
ven fathoms water) made us unanimous in opinion, 
that as long as any hope could be entertained of 
ſaving the veſſel, we ſhould endeavour to keep her 
clear of the coaſt of Pegu. | 


On the ſixth, the gale abated, the ſhip made 
lefs water, and required but one pump conſtantly 
going. We diſcovercd a leak between wind and 
water along the ſtern-poſt, and the firſt calm day 
got out the jolly-boat, and nailed fone tarred can- 
yas and oakum on it, with ſheet lead over all. 

This 


e 
This expedient ſo far ſucceeded, that while good 


weather continued, ſhe required pumping but once 
every watch, which led us to imagine we had ef- 
feually ſtopped the teak ; we therefore congratu- 
lated each other on our ſuppoſed deliverance, and 
proceeded chearfully on the voyage. But our con- 
gratulations were premature. Happy had it been 
for us, if we had embraced the opportunity of re- 
turning to Rangoon, to have the leak properly ſe- 
curcd, and the ſhip prepared for encountering the 
dangers which might reaſonably be expected in 
the bay of Bengal, in the middle of the ſouth-weſt 
monſoon. We muſt all have been infatuated when 
we imagined that a piece of canvas, though it 
might exclude the water in moderate weather, 
could ſufficiently ſecure ſuch a leak as ours, when 
the ſhip ſhould come to labour, 

The repairs of the pump-gear were hardly finiſh- 
ed, when, on the 12th of June, a ſevere gale com- 
menced at W. S. W. From the beginning of it, 
the ſhip made more water than ſhe had done be- 
fore, and we experienced the fame diſtreſſing con- 
ſequences, the choaking cf the pumps and deftruc- 
tion of the pump-ccar. We laboured inceſſantly 
with three pumps, and baling alſo with a bucket ; 
ſuch of us as could handle carpenter's tools work- 
ing with them and pumping alternately. Towards 
the 16th, almoſt exhauſted with fatigue and want 
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of reſt, we began to entertain ſerious apprebenfions 
for our ſafety ; we therefore determined to ſet all 
the ſail we could carry, and keep her away, fo as 
to fetch the neareſt part of the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, propoſing afterwards to coaſt it along to Ma- 
dras, or bear up for Bengal, as our ſituation ſhould 
permit. We according ſet the cloſe-recfed top- 
fails, and and bore up; but the pumps re- 
quiring ſuch conſtant labour, it was not in our 
power to pay the neceſſary attention to the fails, 
ſo that before the 18th, they were all blown away 
from the yards, except the foreſail, with which we 
lay to, till the 20th, at noon, being in latitude 
17% 100 N. and (by reckoning) about ge W. of 
Cape Negrais. The ſhip now pitched ſo deep and 
heavy, that we ſometimes deſpaired of her ever 
riſing again, and our people were ſo much alarm- 
ed, that it was with difficulty we kept them to their 
ſtations About noon we wore, hauled up the fore- 
fail, and kept before the wind under bare poles, 
uniting in a general effort at the pumps and 
buckets, in hopes to clear her; but in vain. The 
men who were below coming up at eight with the 
news that the water reached the lower deck, the 
Laſcars gave themſelves up to deſpair, nor did a 
ray of hope preſent itſelf even to us Europeans. 
An idea generally prevailing that the ſhip mult go 
to the bottom, owing to the quantity of ſand bal- 
laſt under the timber, the people were clamorous 


for 
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ſor getting out the boats, which we knew could 
be of no ſervice, as we had only an old jolly-boat, 
and a fix-oared pinnace, both ſhattered and leaky. 
It was thought adviſeable to cut away the main- 
maſt to lighten the ſhip, and, if poſſible, keep her 
from ſinking till morning. About nine this was 
effected ; but unfortunately the wreck of the maſt 
falling within board, in the confuſion this occa- 
ſioned, the men at the helm let the ſhip broach 
to, and the ſea made a fair paſſage over all. At 
this critical moment, Mrs. Bremner, who had been 
in bed bclow, found means to get up the hatch- 
way ; Mr. Wade, chief mate, and myſelf, helped 
her to the quarter-deck rail, and were making 
her faſt in the mizen rigging, when the ſhip came 
to her utmoſt bearings, and inſtantly ſettled down. 
From the ſuddenneſs of the jerk, we thought ſhe 
was going to the bottom, but ſhe went no farther 
than juſt bringing the upper deck under water. 
All hands ſcrambled up the rigging to eſcape in- 
ſtant deſtruction, moving gradually upward as cach 
ſuccecding wave buried them ſtill deeper. Captain 
Bremner, his wite, Mr. Wade, and myſelf, with a 
few others, then got into the mizen top; all the reſt 
clungabout the mizen rigging, except one man, who, 
happening to be forward at the time, gained the fore- 
top. Mrs. Bremner complained much of cold, hav- 
ing no covering but a ſhift and ftraw-petticoat, and 
as I happened to be better clothed than her huſ- 


band, 
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band, I pulled off my jacket, and gave it to her. 
Finding, contrary to our firſt apprehenfions, that the 
ſhip was not likely to go to the bottom, ® we cut 
away with our knives the yards, &c. about the mi- 
zen maſt, leſt the additional weight of ſo many 
perſons ſhould carry away the maſt. Though the 
ſhip rolled fo violently, that it was with difficulty 
we could hold ourſelves faſt, through exceffive fa- 
tigue ſome went to ſleep before day; but, for my 
part, I could not ſufficiently compoſe myſelf. At 
firſt there did not appear to me the ſmalleſt ground 
for hope, yet, aſter two or three hours reflection, 
as a ſinking man graſps at a ſtraw, it occurred to me 
that, at the return of day liglit we ſhould ſee land, 
or that ſome veſſel might heave in ſight and pick 
us up. I felt perfectly reſigned to my fate while it 
ſeemed inevitable, but from the moment I indulg- 
ed a hope of being ſaved, I could not endure the 
idea of an untimely death, and liſtened during the 
remainder of the night in anxious expectation of 
hearing a gun, ſeveral times imagining I actually 
heard one; and whenever I mentioned this to my 
companions, each fancied he heard the ſame report. 
At dawn of day one of the men called out © a ſail; 
this was anſwered by the Muffulmans with an eja- 

culation 


* The cargo being Teak wood, which is ſpecifically lighter 
than water, it was phyſically impoſhble that the veſſel ſhould fink; 
and the ſand ballaſt below preſerved her upright poſition, 
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culation to their Prophet, which reminding us of 
what we owed to our God, we endeavoured to of- 
fer up our humble thanks for the deliverance 
which we now thought certain ; but the man's 
fight deceived him as cruelly as my hearing had 
deceived me through the night. Perhaps during 
the whole courſe of our ſubſequent trials, we did 
not experience more exquiſite pain than this diſap- 
pointment gave us. My heart died within me, 
I regretted having indulged hopes which proved 
thus altogether deluſive, and my ſpirits were fo 
diſquieted I could not regain that tranquillity of 
mind which at firſt ſupported me. 


The proſpect preſented to our view, on the re- 
turn of day, was awful beyond deſcription—a tre- 
mendous gale of wind, the fea running mountains 
high, and the ſhip driving, we knew not whither ; 
the upper deck and upper parts of the hull going 
to pieces, and the rigging that ſupported the malt, 
to which 72 unfortunate wretches clung, giving 
way, every moment threatened to cloſe the tcene. 
The ſhrieks of the women and Laſcars added to 
the general horror. Some voluntarily yielded to 
their fate at once, while others, unable to Keep 
their hold, were waſhed out of the rigging ; but the 
greater part were reſerved tor trials yet more 
dreadful. The gale continued unabated for three 
days, the return of each day aggravating the mi- 
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_ agitation was, after ſome time, ſucceeded by a ſort 


| ( 1 ) 
fery of our fituation. We ſaw that we might re- 
main on the wreck till carried off by famine, the - 


moſt frightful ſhape in which death could appear to 
us. I confeſs it was my intention, as well as that 
of the reſt, to prolong my exiſtence by the only 
means that ſeemed likely to occur, eating the 
fleſh of any whoſe life might terminate before 
my own. But this idea we did not communicate, 
or even hint to each other, till long afterwards, ex- 
cept once that the Gunner (a Roman Catholic) 
aſked me, if I thought there would be a fin in ha- 
ving recourſe to ſuch an expedient. From want 
of room in the mizen, ſome of the men quitted it, 
intending to ſwim forward to the fore-top ; and 
three or four loſt their lives in the attempt. My 


of callous, or rather ſullen indifference. I tried 
to doze away the hours, and wiſhed above all for a 


ſtate of inſenſibility. The uſeleſs lamentations of 


my fellow ſufferers provoked me, and inſtead of 
ſympathizing, I was angry at being diſturbed by 
them. During the firſt three days I did not ſuffer 
much from hunger or thirſt, the weather being 


cool and cloudy ; but on the fourth the wind abat- 


ed, the clouds diſperſed, and left us expoſed to the 


ſcorching heat of a vertical ſun, which ſoon rouzed 
me to the keeneſt ſenſe of my ſituation. Hither- 
to the apprehenſion of what might be to come 
proved more intolerable than any thing I actually 

experienced, 
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experienced. Though my ſenſations, particularly 
. of thirſt, were exquiſitely painful, they were not ſo 
violent as what I had read of in ſimilar caſes. But 
I now began to feel in reality what I had already 
tortured myſelf with in imagination, and I dreaded 
I was approaching to the point I had figured to 
myſelf, which the cries of thoſe among us, moſt 
given to complaining, led me to think they had ac- 
tually reached. I recollected however having read 
in Captain Inglefield's Narrative, that his boat's 
crew had received great benefit from lying down 
by turns in a blanket, which had been previouſly 
dipped in the ſea, the pores of the ſkin abſorbing 
the water, and leaving the ſalt on the ſurface. 
This practice I adopted as far as I could, by dip- 
ping a flannel waiſtcoat I wore next my ſkin from 
time to time in the ſea. Many of my companions 
who followed my example, agreed that it refreſhed 
them, and I am convinced that, by the bleſſing of 
God, it was the means of ſaving my life. It was 
further uſeful by occupying the mind, and pre- 
venting deſpondency ; I always found a ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction in cvery exertion for the preſervation of 
my life. 


The night of the fourth day I had a moſt re- 
freſhing ſleep, in which my mind dwelt on former 
ſcenes, particularly on yourſelt, and all thoſe near- 
eſt to my heart. I dreamed that I was in a raging 

fever, 
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fever, and that you were praying by my bed fide, 
dreſſed in lawn, and with a mitre like a biſhop ; 
that while you continued praying the fever went 
off, but whenever you ceaſed it returned. I then 
thought you adminiſtered the ſacrament to me, 
and juſt as I was about to put the cup to my lips 
I awoke. This dream made a deep impreſſion on 
my mind, and the inference I drew from it was, 
that you had departed this life, and were in heaven 
a witneſs of my ſufferings. Some of the circum- 
ſtances brought to my recollection the miſery of 
my uncle's family while his ſon was a miſſing, and 
the idea of what you muſt all ſuffer on my account 
greatly diſtreſſed me. But I called to mind the 
good leſſons I had learned from you in earlier days, 
and found they had a wonderful effe& in calming 
my ſpirits, and inſpiring fortitude ; I humbly en- 
deavoured to make my peace with God, and was 
reconciled to die. 


On the 25th, (the fifth day from the ſhip's going 
down *) the firſt two perſons died of want, which 
greatly affected the ſurvivors. The one went off 
ſuddenly ; the other languiſhed ſome hours in great 
agony, having firſt been ſeized with violent retch- 


ings, 


* By the note, bottom of page 7, the reader will perceive, 
that by going down is only meant, that the ſhip's hull went un- 
der water, for it was not poſſible ſhe ſhould go to the bottom. 
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_ down from the mizen top, with Mrs. Bremner, and 
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ings, which brought on ſtrong convulſions; and I 
afterwards remarked theſe ſymptoms were ſure - 
preſages of an approaching painful death. This 
day was very hot, and the fea ſmooth. The Cap- 
tain and Chief Mate having always exprefled great 
confidence in raftz, ſome hands were employed in 
conſtructing one from the fore yard, ſprit ſail yard, 
and ſome other ſinall ſpars which were ſtill towed 
to the wreck.—It being finiſhed next day about 
noon, the people began to get upon it, and the 
Captain, obſerving the gencral movement, hurried 


Mr. Wade. Though I did not approve of the 
plan, yielding to the impulſe of the moment, I fol- 
lowed their example; but the raft being inſufficient 
to ſupport us all, a conteſt aroſe, the ſtrongeſt forc- 
ed off the weakeſt, and obliged them to return to 
the wreck. Juſt as they were about to cut the 
rope which made them faſt, I aſked Captain Brem- 
ner in what direction he ſuppoſed the land lay, and 
what probability he thought there was of making 
it ?—Receiving no anſwer, I endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to return to the wreck, but finding I 
could make no impreſſion on him, nor on any of 
the reſt, was content to remain with them, and we 
paddled away before the wind with pieces of plank, 
which the people had previouſly ſhaped with their 
knives into the form of paddles. We had not gone 
far when we found our number ſtill too great for 

the 
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the raft ; I ſeized the opportunity of renewing my 
remonſtrances, which had the defired effect on 
Mr. Wade, who agreed to return with me to the 
maſt head; and the reſt of the party, willing to 
lighten the raft, readily affiſted us in regaining our 
former ſtation. They again departed, and were 
out of fight by ſun-ſet.—I muſt confeſs it ſome- 
times occurred to me how eaſy it was to put anend 
to my ſufferings, and while the raft was conſtruct- 
ing I felt an inclination to get upon it, from an 
idea that it would be impoſſible to live 24 hours 
in that ſituation. —But it pleaſed God to fortify my 
mind againſt fuch deſponding thoughts, and to 
endow me with a degree of patience and reſigna - 
tion I once thought impoſſible for any man to poſ- 
ſeſs, under ſuch protracted ſuffering. I reſolved 
therefore, to remain on the wreck, and there to 
await the will of Providence. 


The morning of the 27th, we were ſurprized to 
ſee the raft along ſide of us, on the oppoſite quar- 
ter to that from which it had ſet out. The pco- 
ple upon it having paddled all night, till their 
ſtrength was ex hauſted, without knowing in what 
direction, they drifted at random, and at day-light 
finding themſelves cloſe to us, quitted the raft, and 
joined us at the maſt heads. Captain Bremner 
ſoon after became delirious, which fo alarmed his 
wife as to throw her into conyulſions. He was a 
ſtrong 


. 
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ſtrong hearty man, rather paſt middle age; ſhe a 
delicate young woman, and they had not been 
married above eleven months. In the firſt ſtages 
of our diftreſs the fight of his wife ſeemed to give 
the Captain pain, as if it reproached him with ha- 
ving brought her into her preſent danger ; but he 
now ſcarcely permitted her to quit his arms, and 
ſometimes obliged us to uſe force to reſcue her from 
the violence of his embraces. In his phrenzy, he 
thought he ſaw a table covered with all forts of 
choice meats, and wildly demanded why we did 
not give him of this, or that diſh ? His ravings ge- 
nerall turned on eating or drinking, often on his 


wife, and ſo:netimes on other ſubjects. 


* 


Fearing the bad conſequences of drinking ſalt- 
water, I refrained from it as long as poſſible, till un- 
able to endure the parching heat of my ſtomach 
and bowels, and thinking my diſſolution at hand, 4 
went down to induige myſelt with a laſt draught, 
and drank perhaps near two quarts. To my great 
aſtoniſhment, inttead of injuring, it revived, both 
my ſirength and ſpirits, but ſtill conſidering it as 
certain poiton, I every moment expected my laſt 
agonics to begin. In this too I was miſtaken: 1 
got a ſound ſleep, and my inward heat abated ; J 
telt ſtronger, and though it purged and griped me 
violently, the inconvenience was trivial when 

( compared 


compared with the benefit that always reſulted 
from it. 


The morning of the 28th, Mr. Wade declared 
he could bear his fituation no longer, and would 
go once more on the raft, if I would accompany 
him. I rejected his propoſal, and tried to diſſuade 
him from it, but without effet.—Any death, faid 
he, was preferable to his preſent exiſtence, and no- 
thirfg could change his reſolution. He prevailed on 
two Italian Secundics, (helmſmen) two Malays, and 
three or four Laſcars to join him, and in a few hours 
we loſt ſight of them. In the evening there came on 
a ſquall, which in all probability proved fatal to 
them, though to us it brought the moſt ſeaſonable 
relicf, as it was accompanied with heavy rain: we 
had no means of catching it, bat by ſpreading out 
our cloaths, moſt of which had been fo drenched 
by the ſalt water, that at firſt they tainted the freſh, 
but the rain was ſo heavy that it ſoon waſhed out 
the falt ; and we afterwards reſerved one part of 
our clothes for catching the freſh water, and ano- 
ther for dipping in the fea, as occaſion might re- 
quire. After this we were ſeldom forty-cight hours 
without a ſhower, and in the intervals, when we 
had not firength leit to go down ourſelves, it was 
our conffant practice to lower a jacket, or piece 
of cloth, into the fea by means of a rope yarn, and 


apply 
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apply it thus muiſtcned to our bodies. Whenever 
a heavy ſhower afforded us a few mouthfuls of frefh 
water, (either by catching the drops as they fell, or 
ſqueezing them out of our clothes) it infuſed new 
life and vigour into us, and for a while we almoſt 
forgot our miſery.—Another expedient we had 
frequent recourfe to, finding it ſupplied our 
mouths with temporary moiſture, was chewing 
any ſubſtance we could find, generally a bit of can- 
vas, or even lead, when we could get any. This 
laſt will appear wonderful, as I have been ſince told 
it is confidered as poiſon when taken into the fto- 
mach; but I aſſert the fact, having myſelf ehewed 
it for hours together, 'till reduced almoſt to a pow- 
der, and ſometimes ſwallowed it.— Lou will be 
ſurpriſed I do not mention leather; but none of 
us wore ſhoes at the time the ſhip went down; 
the Laſcars never ufe any, and we always put off 
ours when it rained, as leather dreſſed in India is 


rendered uſeleſs by being wetted. Some who tried 


bits of leather that were about the rigging, found 
the taſte and ſmell too offenfive to be endured. 


After all I ſuffercd, I believe it fell ſhort of the 
idea which I had forined of what probably would be 


the natural conſequence of the ſituation to which 


we were reduced. I had read or heard that no 


perſon could live without food beyond a few days, 
C 2 and 
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und when ſeveral had elapſed, I was aftoniſhed at 
my having exiſted ſo long, and concluded every 
ſucceeding day muſt be the laſt. I expected, as 
the agonies of death approached, we ſhould be 
tearing the fleſh from each other's bones. This 
apprehenfion filled me with horror, and perhaps 
the dread of the future helped to reconcile me to 
the preſent. Many. of my companions expired de- 
lirious; the fear of a ſimilar fate excited in me 
the moſt dreadful apprehenfions, and it was my 
fervent prayer to the Almighty that he would be 
pleaſed to ſpare my reaſon in my laſt moments. I 
often wiſhed it might be his will to releaſe me 
from my ſufferings, but whenever the moment (as 
I ſuppoſed) drew near, nature ſhrunk from diffolu- 
tion ; I dreaded furviving my companions, and thus 
being the laſt victim, yet I did not wiſh to be the 
next. | 


One of the Laſcars, whoſe body broke out in ul- 
cers of a very diſguſting appearance, died in the 
catharpings juſt under the mizen top. His next 
neighbour tried to throw the body into the fea, 


but it had got ſo jammed in among the ropes, that 
he could not diſengage it, and it remained there a 
day or two longer, until the ſtench became intoler- 
able. Many ſuch occurrences I could relate, but 
muſt paſs them over in ſilence, as the bare recol- 

lection 


1 
lection of them, even at this diſtance of time, is too 
powerful for my feelings. 


On the morning of the eleventh day (July 1) 
Mrs. Bremner found her huſband dead in her arms, 
and our ſtrength was now fo reduced, that with the 
utmoſt difficulty we were able to throw his body 
overboard, after ſtripping off part of his clothes for 
the uſe of his wite. In the courſe of this day two 
others died in the mizen, and two more in the fore- 
top, with which we had, of late little or no commu- 
nication, being no longer able to come down the 
rigging, or ſpeak loud enough to be heard at that 
diſtance. After the gale abated, ſeveral of the 
Laſcars went forward, and our number was now ſo 
diminiſhed, that the two tops held us all. 


I can give very little account of the reft of the 
time, the ſenſation of hunger being now loſt in 
that of weakneſs; when I could get a ſupply of 
freſh water, I was comparatively eaſy. Hitherto 
we had occalionally found the nights chilly, and 
as our ſtrength decreaſed, fo did our ability to en- 
dure the cold. The heavy rains by which we were 
drenched (though beneficial in other reſpects) 
rendered it more ſevere, in ſo much, that after ſun- 
ſet our limbs were quite benumbed, our teeth 
chattered, and we fometimes feared we ſhould die 
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of extreme cold. As the heat increaſed, it diffuſed 
its influence throughout our whole frame ; we ex- 
poſed firſt one fide, then the other, until our limbs 
became pliant, and as our fpirits revived we in- 
dulged ourſelves in converſation, which ſometimes 
even became cheerful, and I once caught myſelf 
whiſtling a favourite air. But as the meridian heat 
approached, the ſcorching rays renewed our tor- 
ments, and we wondered how we could have wiſh- 
ed the rain to ceaſe. X 


Of thofe who were not immediately ncar me J 


luer little, unleſs by their cries. Some ſtruggled 


hard, and died in great agony; but it was not al- 
ways thoſe whoſe ſtrength was moſt impaired that 
died the eaſieſt, though in ſome caſes it might have 
been ſo. I particularly remember the following in- 
ſtances : Mr. Wade's ſervant, a ſtout and healthy 
bey, died early, and almoſt without a groan; 
while another of the ſame age, but of a leſs promiſ- 
ing appearance, held out much longer. The fate of 
theſe unfortunate boys differed alſo in another re- 
ſpect, highly deſcrving of notice. Their fathers 
were both in the fore-top when the lads were taken 
ill, The father of Mr. Wade's, hearing of his 
ſon's illneſs, anſwered with indifference, * that he 
could do nothing for him,” and left him to his 
fate. The other, when the accounts reached him, 

£4 hurried 
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hurried down, and watching for a favourable mo- 
ment, crawled on all-fours along the weather gun- 
walc to his ſon, who was in the mizen rigging. 
By that time, only three or four planks of the 
quarter- deck remained, juſt over the weather-quar- 
ter gallery ; and to this ſpot the unhappy man led 
his ſon, making him ſaſi to the rail to prevent his 
being waſhed away. W henever the boy was feized 
with a fit of retching, the father lifted him up, 
and wiped away the foam from his lips: and if a 
ſhower came, he made him open his mouth to re- 
ceive the drops, or gently ſqueezed them into it 
from a rag. In this affecting ſituation, both re- 
mained four or five days, till the boy expired. The 
unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to belicve the 
fact, then raiſed the body, gazed wiſtfully at it, and 
when he could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in filence till it was carried off by the 
ſea; then wrapping himiclf in a picce of canvaſs, 
ſank down, and roſe no more, though he muſt 
have lived two days longer, as we judged from the 
quivering of his limbs when a wave broke over 
him. 


This ſcene made an impreſſion even on us, 
whoſe feclings were in a manner dead to the world, 
and almoſt to ourſcives, and to whom the fight of 


miſery was now become habitual. 
C 4 On 
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On the evening of the 10th of July (as we after- 
wards calculated, being the twentieth day fince the 
ſhip went down *) one of the people ſaid he faw 
ſomething like land in the horizon to the Eaſt- 
ward. His aflertion was heard without emotion, 
no one immediately making any effort to aſcertain 
the truth. But though it produced no viſible effect, 
it ſeemed to opcrate inwardly, for a few minutes 
afterwards, raiſing my head to obſerve the appear- 
ance which the other had remarked, I found every 
eye turned towards it. We all continued looking 
the ſame way, though not very earneſtly, till the 
dark ſhades of evening by degrees interrupted our 
view ; and every ane then making his own obſer- 
vations, all agreed it was land. Mrs. Bremner, 
and others, aſked my opinion, and whether I 
thought there was yet a poſſibility of eſcape. I an- 
ſwered it did not appear to me to be land, but if 
it were, there was one comfort, that it would moſt 
likely ſoon put an end to our ſufferings, as the 
ſhip would certainly ground a long way off thore, 
and be beat to pieces in a few hours. This had 
been always my opinion, ſo that I dreaded ſeeing 
land ; but at this time I was indifferent to every 
thing, and incapable of any acute ſenſation. I re- 
member, that on awaking at day-break next morn- 


Tb. Reader will fee afterward on what priuciple the calcu- 
tion is founded, 


ing, 
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ing, I did not think of looking whether there was 
land in fight or not, till one of the people in the 
tore-top waved a handkerchief, by way of fignal, 
that it was ſo. I then felt an inclination to get 
up and look, but happening to be in an eaſy poſi- 
tion, with my arms folded ſo as to preſs my ſto- 
mach, from which I found great relief, I was too 
indifferent to turn myſelf round. My neighbours 
were more affected; ſome one got up and declared 
it was land, which rouſed another, and by degrees 
all of us. It appeared to me very like land, but 
ſtill TI was neither ſure of it, nor much intereſted 
about it. Mrs. Bremner having aſked me if I 
thought it was the coaſt of Coromandel, this ſeem- 
ed to me ſuch a ridiculous queſtion, the montoon 
blowing directly from that quarter, that I anfwer- 


ed, if it were, the and I ſhould go to the long- 


room at Madras, and there be exhibited as curioſi- 
ties under the pictures of Cornwallis and Mea- 
dows, at ſo much a head. However, in the courie 
of the day, the land was o plain, which we atter- 
wards found to be the coaſt of Aracan *, that there 
could no longer be any doubt; and 2nxicty then 
became general. I entertained ſome hopes of being 
taved, though this was abated by the apprehenſion 
of the thip's grounding far from ſhore, and could 


* That part of the eaſt coaſt of the Bay of Bengal which lies 
jo the northward of Ava is called Aracan, or Recan. 
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not help thinking, after having ſurvived ſuch ex- 
traordinary ſufferings on the middle of the Ocean, 
it would be a cruel aggravation of the ſeverity of 
our fate to periſh thus in fight of land. In the 
evening we were ſo near, as to perceive, with in- 
exprethble anguiſh, it was a wild jungle “, without 
any appearance of inhabitants. I dreaded that the 
ſhip would ſtrike every moment, and lay down, 
perſuaded I ſhould never fee another day. I flept 
notwithſtanding, and was awakened before day- 
light, by the ſhip ſiriking on a rock ſo violently as 
to ſhake the maſt at every thump. I had foreſeen 
this event, and prepared once more to meet my 
fate. At day-break the motion was ſo violent, 
that we could not hold ourſelves faſt. The tide 
having fallen ſeveral feet, the remaining beams of 
the upper deck were out of the water; we there- 
fore made an effort to get down on them, which 
we accompliſhed with ſame difficulty. The Gun- 
ner and I endeavoured to aſſiſt Mrs. Bremner, and 
brought her to the cat-harpings; but ſhe was 
too weak to help herſelf, and we had not ſtrength 
to carry her, ſo were obliged to leave her there, 


and with great difficulty got upon the beams. The 


tide by this time had leſt the ſhip fo far, that ſhe 


* Uncultivated ground, covered with thickets, or ſhrnbs, 
dwarf trees, creeping plants, &c. in ſome parts rendered impene- 
trable by the bamboo, and generally infeſted by tygers, or other 
wild animals. 
no 
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no longer moved, and the gun-deck was almoſt 
dry. The Laſcars came out of the fore-top, and 
were ſearching among the rubbiſh for, money. I 
propoſed to two of them, who ſecined ſtronger 
than the reſt, to bring Mrs. Bremner down from 
the cat-harpings, but this they refuſed to do, unleſs 
ſhe gave them part of the money which they un- 
derſtood the had about her. When the ſhip went 
down, the had fortunately put about 30 rupees in 
her pocket, and her anxicty to preſerve them was 
often the ſubject of raillery among us, uo little 
ſuſpected how much theſe few rupces were to be 


inſtrumental in ſaving our lives, as will by and by 


appear. They agreed at laſt to bring her down to 
the gun- deck for eight rupees, and the ſervice was 
no ſooner performed, than they inſiſted on being 
paid on the ſpot : this was the only inſtauce they 
ſhewed of want of ſubordination or teliow-feeling 
for their companions in ditirets, their conduct 
having been (cxcept in this inftance) highly exem- 
plary, and particularly in the delicacy they uni- 
formly ſhewed towards our wnhtuppy ſeinales. 


After reſting ourſelves ſometime on the gun- 
deck, we obſerved the rudder-hcad had been 
knocked off, and that through the hole in which 
the head had been, there was a paſlage to the gun- 
room. As ſoon as the tide had leſt the orlop 
deck, we got into the gun-room to ſce if any thing 

remained 
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remained that could be of uſe to us, but the ſea 
had waſhed away every article, except three or 
four cocoa nuts, which, after a good deal of ſearch, 
we found jammed under the timber. You will 
naturally ſuppoſe that theſe were kept by the per- 
fons who had the good fortune to diſcover them, 
but it was not ſo; the very firft that was found 
was ſhared among many, the finder only claiming 
the water of the nut as his excluſive property. In 
this he was difappointed ; the liquor was turned 
by age into a few drops of oil extremely unpalat- 
able, and by no means calculated to allay thirſt : 
The folid part too had no nouriſhment in it, and 
we found ourſelves rather the worſe for having 
eaten of it. That 2 perſon under ſuch circum- 
ftances ſhould not have firſt confidered himſelt 
before he helped his neighbour, may ſeem to you 
improbable, as may alſo other circumſtances here 
related ; I will however ftate facts, without pre- 


tending to account for them. I am convinced that 


had the cocoa nuts been ever ſo good, they would 
have been equally divided in the tame manner; for 
indecd the ſenſation of hunger now gave us little 
or no pain, and that of thirſt ſtill continued pre- 
dominant. Water, frefh water, mixed with acid, 
was what perpetually haunted my own imagination, 
not a ſhort draught which I could gulp down in a 
moment (of this I could not endure the thought), 


but a large bowl-full, that I could ſcarcely hold in 


my 
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my arms; and when I thought of victuals, I longed 
moſt for ſuch as I could ſwallow at once without 
the trouble of chewing. 


Our fituation in the gun-room was compara- 
tively ſo much cafier and more comfortable than 
it had been at the maſt-heads, that we became in 
a manner content. I ſaw no proſpect of being 
able to get aſhore, and hardly wiſhed to make the 


attempt, there being, in my opinion, no chance of 


fafety there; and of the two deaths, it ſeemed bet- 
ter to expire quietly on the wreck than to be torn 
to pieces by the tygers. Befides, I was not alto- 
gether without hope, that by remaining on the 
wreck, we might in the end be ſaved, the fame de- 
pendance, from which I had all along derived com- 
fort, ſtill ſupporting me, namely, that God Al- 
mighty would not have prolonged our lives in « 
manner ſo extraordinary, had he not decreed to 
tend us relief at laſt ; and this belief was ſtrength- 
ened by remarking, that none of us had died tince 
we firſt faw the land. 


In the afternoon we obſerved ſomething like 
men walking along the ſhore, which raited our ex 
pectations greatly. All ot us who were able got 
on the taffall rail, and endervuured to attracr 
their attention by waving cloths, and making ll 
the noiſe in our power, but they took not the leati 
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notice, and pafſed on, which ſeemied ſo unaccount- 
able to us, that we began to doubt whether they 
were really men. The fight, however, rouſed ſome 
of us to make an effort to get on ſhore, and for 
that purpoſe we all went into the gun-room to get 
out ſome ſmall ſpars which we had obſerved there. 
With infinite fatigue we launched fix of them into 
the water, but theſe were not thought ſufficient to 
ſupport us all, and we were fo exhauſted, that we 
could move no more at that time. Towards even- 
ing, however, fix of the ftouteſt Laſcars got upon 
them, and it being the young flood, ſoon gained 
the beach, though there was a heavy ſurf. They 
found a ſtream of freſh water, of which having 
drank their fill, they lay down in deſpuir under the 
ſhade of a bank on the beach. Next morning we 
obſerved them again walking towards the ſtream to 
drink; and it afforded us ſome conſolation to know 
they were not deſtroyed by tygers, but we now 
thought ourſelves too much reduced in number 
and ſtrength to move a fingle ſpar. Two women, 
two old men, a middle aged man wha had been 
confined in bed ſome days when the thip went 
down, two boys, and myſelf, compoſed the whole 
number now on the wreck; yet, ſtrange to tell, 
theſe ſurvived hardſhips to which the young and 
the robuſt had fallen an early ſacrifice. 


About 
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About noon we obſerved a large party of natives 
coming along the beach to the ſpot where the men 
lay, and now our attention was rouſed to obſerve 
in what manner they treated our companions. 
They immediately kindled a fire, which we rightly 
concluded was for drefling rice ; ſoon afterwards 
they came down to the water's edge, waving hand- 
kerchiefs as a fignal for us to come aſhore. It is 
utterly impoſſible to deſcribe our emotions at this 
moment. Between hope and fear, we were in a 
ſtate of diſtraction ; though we ſaw they had no 
boats, and that if they had, the ſurf would prevent 
their making uſe of them, ſtill we entertained hopes 
they might deviſe ſome means of coming off to us. 
My life, which ſome time before was a burthen to 
me, now became infinitely precious ; and though I 
obſerved pieces of plank floating off from the ſhip, 
I was afraid to truſt myſelf on one of them. I pro- 
poſed to the Gunner and the Serang (the native 
boatſwain) to aſſiſt me and my boy in trying to get 
out a ſpar; they at firſt conſented, but after ſome 
time gave up the attempt. With great difficulty 
myſelf and my boy got it tumbled into the water, 
and made it faſt with u rope; after which we laid 
hold of a ſhort piece of plank that was floating 
paſt, and ſecured it in the fame manner. We had 
now cach a piece of wood with which to make an 
effort; I heſitated ſome time, but was at laſt pre- 
railed on by my boy, and we agreed to ſet off to- 


gether. 
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gether. After he got upon his piece of plank, my 
reſolution failed me; however, when I confidered 
the people might leave the beach that night, and 
that I ſhould have leſs ſtrength to-morrow, I felt 
myſelf called on to make the attempt ; I therefore 
took my leave of Mrs. Bremner, who, as I have 
already mentioned, was unable to make the leaſt 
exertion for herſelf. and even to weak as not to ad- 
mit of our making any for her with effect. With 
pain I was obliged to leave her, but I hoped if I 
reached the ſhore, I ſhould prevail on ſome of the 
natives to come to her relief. She gave me a ru- 
pee at parting, and diſmiſied me with a thouſand 
good wiſhes for my fatety. Juſt as I was recom- 
mending myielf to the Divine protection, the piece 
of wood got looſe and floated away. I pauſed for 
a moment, and ſummoning up all my reſolution, 
plunged into the fea. Though I could hardly 
move a joint before, whenever I got into the water 
my limbs became pliant, and I ſoon ſwam to the 
tpar, but could not long keep hold of it. Had it 
been flat, it would have continued on one fide, 
hut being a perfect ſquare, it turned round with 
every motion of the water, and rolled me under it. 
This exhauſted me ſo much, as almoſt to put an 
end to my hopes; I repeatedly let it go in deſpair 
but whenever I found mytelf tinking, I caught 
hold of it again, and graſped it with all my might. 
I obſerved that I did not get any nearer the thore, 

but 
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but drifted in a direction almoſt parallel to the 
beach. Foreſeeing that I ſhould not be able to 
hold out much longer, I tried every method to 
keep the ſpar from turning, and at laſt lay along 
ſide of it with one hand and one leg over, while 
with the other arm and leg I ſiruggled hard to 
guide it towards the ſhore. For ſome time I ſuc- 
ceeded tolerably well, but all at once was over- 
whelmed with a tremendous ſea, which broke over 
me, and tore away the ſpar. I now thought all 
was over; and, after a ſhort ſtruggle, was begin- 
ning to ſink, when another ſurf threw me right 
acroſs the ſpar, which was carried back with con- 
ſiderable force by the reflux of the ſea. I was al- 
moſt breathleſs with the ſhock, yet I inſtinctively 
graſped the ſpar with both my arms and legs, and 
was ſeveral times rolled round and round along 
with it. I was alſo ſcratched with the ſand and 
ſhells which the ſurf had carried back from the 
beach, but this I conſidered as a ſign that I was 
near the ſhore, (though I could not ſee it) which 


greatly animated my hopes. One or two more 


ſarfs threw me violently on the rocks, and, to pre- 


vent the returning ſurf from carrying me back, I 
laid faſt hold of them. 


The only clothes I had when I left the ſhip, were 

a flannel waiſtcoat, part of a ſhirt, and a pair of 
trowſers. The two firſt, being ragged, I tied in 2 
D bundle 
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bundle at my back to prevent their encumbering 
me, but I loſt them in the ſurf. The trowzers I 
had till on, finding them entangled in the rocks, 
when the ſurf had retreated, I tore them off, and 
made ſhift to crawl on all fours (for I could not 
ſtraighten my back) beyond the reach of the ſurf. 
Being now perſectly naked, I found the wind ex- 
tremely cold, and therefore laid myſelf down under 
the lee of a rock, where, in a few minutes, though 
I obſerved ſome of the natives coming towards me, 
I fell aſleep. Three or four of them ſoon wakened 
me, - ſpeaking in the Moors language, at which I 
was overjoyed, for I feared we were beyond the 
Company's territories, and in thoſe of the King of 
Ava.—They told me we were only fix days journey 
from Chittagong, that they were Company's ryots, 
(or peaſants) and ſhould take care of me if I 
would accompany them.—l anſwered, as well as I 
could, that I was fo exhauſted with fatigue, and 
the bruiſcs which I had received, that I could not 
ſtir, but begged to have a few grains of raw rice. 
Wretched as my condition was, I felt diſtreſſed at 
being ſeen without clothes, which they no ſooner 
obſerved, than one of them, a Burmah “ (to whoſe 
humanity we were all afterwards much indebted) 
took his turban from his head, and tied it round my 
middle, after the cuſtom of the country. Seeing 


The natives of the kingdom of Ava, or Burmah, as it is 


ometimes called, are denominated Burmabs. 
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me make ineffectual efforts to riſe, two of them 
laid hold of my arms, and bore me along, my feet 
ſeldom touching the ground. Coming to a little 
ſtream, I begged to be allowed to drink, from which 
they endeavoured to diſſuade me, but as I would 
take no denial, they let go my arms, and dropped 
me on my feet. I immediately fell on my face in 
the water, but, inſtead of endeayouring to rife, I 
began to gulp it up as faſt as I could, and ſhould 
certainly have drank to exceſs had I been permit- 
ted. I felt greatly revived by bathing in the freſh 
water, as well as by what I had taken into my ſto- 
mach, and walked the reſt of the way, leaning on 
the arms of my conductors. We ſoon arrived 
where their fire was kindled, and there I found 
the fix Laſcars, my boy, the Gunner, and the Se- 
rang. The Laſcars had gained the ſhore, as al- 
read; mentioned, the preceding day, and the Gun- 
ner and Serang, though they had left the ſhip 
later, as well as my boy, who had ſet off about the 
fame time with me, being all more expert ſwim- 
mers, had reached the ſhore before me. 


My joy at finding my companions ſafe, and at 
the accounts they gave of the humanity of our de- 
liverers quite overcame me, and for a while I be- 
lieve my mind was deranged. I could not com- 
prehend how the Gunner and Serang had got on 
ſhore, as I had left them on board, and their ex- 
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planations ferred only to bewilder me the more. 
I waited patiently about ten minutes till the rice 
was boiled, and did not aſk for any raw; nor, 
when a little of the boiled was brought me on a 
leaf, would I touch it till they aſſured me it was 
not too much. I then put ſome into my mouth 
with my fingers, but, after chewing a little, I found 
I could not ſwallow it. One of the natives, ob- 
ſerving my diſtreſo, daſhed ſome water in my face 
with his hand, which, waſhing the rice down my 
throat, at firſt almoſt choaked me, but it cauſed 
ſuch an exertion of the muſcles, that I ſoon re- 
covered the power of ſwallowing, though for ſome 
time I was obliged to take a mouthful of water 
with every one of rice. My lips, and the infide 
of my mouth were ſo cracked with the heat, that 
every motion of my jaws ſet them a bleeding, and 
gave me great pain. 


I never could exactly recollect what paſſed from 
this time till I awoke in the evening, after a moſt 
refreſhing ſleep.— I then repreſented to the natives 
the ſituation in which I left Mrs. Bremner, and her 
fellow-ſufferers, and well knowing the influence of 
money on ſuch minds, hinted that, if they would 
ſave her life, ſhe was able liberally to reward them. 
Some of them promiſed to watch during the night, 
as the tide might then be higher than in the day- 

time, 
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time, and would probably bring the wreck nearer 
to the ſhore. 


After my nap I found myſelf very hungry, and 
was importunate with my deliverers for more rice, 
but they ſaid they could have no more dreſſed 
that night. I therefore went to ſleep again, and 
at midnight was awakened with the news that the 
lady and her maid were ſafe on ſhore. I roſe im- 
mediately to welcome my ſellow- ſufferers, whom I 
found by the fire, they having by this time eaten 
ſome rice; and I think I never ſaw joy more 
ſtrongly painted than it was at that inſtant on the 
emaciated countenance of Mrs. Bremner. 


I afterwards underfiood that it was to the Bur- 
mah's humanity ſhe owed her ſaſety. Finding that 
the had ſome rupces about her, the natives had 
already begun to forin plans for dividing the ſpoil, 
which this worthy man overhearing, he watched 
his opportunity, and with the atlitiznce of one of 
his followers, ſaved the women without ſtipulating 
for any reward. 


During the night the ſhip parted in two; the 
bottom ſtuck faſt on the rocks, and the upper part 
floated in fo near, that the two men who ſtill re— 
mained on the wreck were able to wade to the 
beach —We lay all night on the ground without 
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any covering, and, as it rained hard, ſuffered much 
from the cold. In the morning we were ſupplied 
with rice as before by the natives, but they now be- 
gan to enquire for the money which they under- 
ſtood Mrs. Bremner had about her, and refuſed to 
give any more rice without being paid for it. The 
Laſcars (eight in number) bargained for themſelves 
out of the money which they had received for 
bringing Mrs. Bremner down from the cat-harp- 
ings, and, being all Muſſulmen, they lived ſepa- 
rately from us, their religion forbidding them ta 
eat with perſons of any other caſte. Mrs. Bremner 
agreed to pay eight rupees for ſupplying the reſt 
of our party with rice for four days, till we ſhould 
gain ſtrength enough to proceed to the neareſt vil- 
lage, which was repreſented to be thirty miles ta 
the northward, | 


At low water the natives went off to rummaga 
the wreck, but they found every thing had been 
waſhed away, except a few broken muſquets, ſome 
iron, braſs, and lead, and the looſe copper about 
the ſhip's bottom, all of which they carried away. 
I endeavoured to perſuade them to deſiſt, by re- 
preſenting that they might be called to account for 
the plunder they were taking, but they maintained 
they had a right to it for ſaving our lives. They 
owed me a grudge ever afterwards, and I ſoon had 
reaſon to repent of my zeal for the owners. I know 

not 
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not whether it was on this account, or becauſe I 
wes the only European, but they generally ſerved 
me laſt, and gave me a leſs allowance than the 
reſt : on thoſe occaſions my friend the Burmah in- 
terpoſed his good offices, and made a collection for 
me among his followers. Indeed they were ſparing 
of rice to us all, and it was fortunate for us they 
were ſo, otherwiſe we ſhould certainly have eaten 
to exceſs. It was not, however, this conſidera- 
tion that dictated their parſimony, for though they 
ſaved our lives at firſt, they now treated us with 
great inhumanity, except the Burmah and his fol- 
lowers, who were a check on the proceedings of 
the reſt of the party, and incurred their reſentment 
on that account. 


The country abounding with wild deer, they 
contrived to kill ſome, and eat the veniſon, with 
the greateſt compoſure, before our eyes, without 
giving us a morſel. We however picked up the 
bones, after they had thrown them away, and 
boiled them into a ſoup, which we found a very 
palatable, and, I doubt not, a wholeſome addition 
to our rice. 


All the time we remained here, the natives were 
buſily employed at low water in rummaging the 
wreck, tearing the copper from the ſhip's bottom, 
and all the aa wark they cours manage, | 
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The night before we were to ſet out towards the 
village, Mrs. Bremner not being able to walk, it 
was propoſed that they ſhould make a litter of 
bamboos for her; and, after much altercation, they 
agreed for twelve rupces to carry her and her maid, 
and for two more to ſupply us, her four penſioners, 
with rice, till our arrival at the village. I was 
much afraid I ſhould not have ſtrength to walk, 
and that they would not ſtop for me by the way. 
I therefore entreated to be indulged with a litter 
in like manner, aſſuring them that whenever I ar- 
rived at the neareſt Company's ſettlement, (which 
I underftood to be Ramoo) the Engliſh Gentle- 
men there would liberally reward them. They 
were deaf to my entreaties, and poſitively refuſed 
to carry me at all, as they ſaid I was ſo much hea- 
vier, unlefs I paid twice as much as Mrs. Brem- 
ner, and that in ready money. I at length reſolved 
to ſtay behind with ſome of the party, who were 
to be left in charge of the plunder taken from the 
wreck, till Mrs. Bremner ſhould reach Ramoo, and 
repreſent my ſituation to my countrymen there, 
who, I was confident, would ſend a conveyance 
for me. I therefore endeavoured to bargain for 
rice during that interval, and they at firſt agreed 
to ſupply me at the rate of two rupees a day, but 
in the morning they repented, and would not give 
an ounce without ready money. In vain I pro- 
miſed a large ſum hereafter ; nothing would fatisfy 

them 
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them but ready money, which they well knew I 
had not to give. 


Finding entreaties and prothiſes equally ineffec- 


tual, I had recourſe to threats, and declared, that 
if I ſhould fall a facritice to their ill uſage, the Eaſt 
India Company, whoſe ſubject and ſervant 1 was, 
would aſſuredly avenge my death. They deſpiſed 
my threats, and beheld my diſtreſs with indiffe- 
rence; I had thereſore no alternative, but to re- 
ſolve on accompanying them, though I had great 
reaſon to fear I ſhould give up by the way, and be 
torn to pieces by the tygers, which were faid to in- 
feſt the jungle. 


When we were ready to ſet out, we found that 
only five men were to proceed along with us, four 
to carry the women, and one our proviſions ; and 
they engaged to give us rice only twice a day. 
We repreſented that we thould never be able to 
perform the journey without a third meal, but one 
man, they ſaid, could not carry more than would 
ſupply ſo many perſons with two allowances each 
day, and they refuſed to let us have another man, 
without receiviug three rupees more, a condition 
with which it was not in our power to comply. 


On the 17th, at eight in the morning, we began 
our journey Mrs, Bremner and her maid on lit- 
ters ; 
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ters; myſelf, two boys, and the Gunner, on foot, 
The reſt of our companions, being all Moor-men, 
bad from the firſt attached themſelyes to the na- 
tives, and now remained behind with them. We 
were each furniſhed with a bamboo for a walking 
ſtaff, and the wind being with us, and blowing 
freſh, greatly aſſiſted our progreſs. At the end of 
the firft mile we found ourſelves much ſtronger 
than at the beginning, which gave us ſpirits to re- 
double our excrtions ; but before we performed the 
ſecond, though we reſted often, we were much ſa- 
tigued. Here we ſtopped an hour; I fell aſleep, 
and when awakened to proſecute my journey, I 
found my joints ſa ſtiff, that I could not get up 
without affiſtance. They walked fo hard, that I 
could not keep up with them; I was therefore 
obliged to reſt myſelf oftener, and in conſequence 
dropped behind : but our guide, who had more 
humanity, prevailed on them to wait till I came 


up. 


My boy, though he could walk much faſter, 
and though at the ſame time under dreadful ap- 
prehenfion of tygers, would not leave me, and we 
both fell confiderably behind. At noon our com- 
panions ſtopped to dreſs ſome rice, and, as they 
had almoſt finiſhed their repaſt ere we overtook 
them, they hurried us away befure we had ſuffi- 
ciently refreſhed ourſelves. My joints now be- 

came 
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came fo ſtiff, that I could not move without en- 
treme pain ; I reſted every hundred yards, while 


my companions kept a ſteady pace, and ſcemed 
little inclined to wait for me, 


In this cenſure, however, I do not mean to in- 
clude Mrs. Bremner. She was entirely paſſive, 
and incapable of exerciſing any powers whatever 
of body or of mind. My boy ſtill continued to 
ſhew a degree of attachment rarely to be met with 
in this claſs, but I would not ſuffer him to ſtay 
behind, and inſiſted on his joining the reſt of the 
party. I thought it peculiarly hard that, after fur- 
viving ſuch unexampled diſtreſs, I ſhould now be 
in danger of periſhing through the inhumanity of 
my fellow- creatures; and this idea operated fo 
itrongly on my mind, that I was often tempted to 
give up the ſtruggle, lie down and die. But re- 
flection on the paſt goodneſs of Providence came 
to my relief, and ſuggeficd that it was my duty ta 
perſevere. 


At length, after wholly loſing ſight of all my 
companions, I eſpied a party of Muggs “ near the 
beach dreſſing rice. Not underſtanding their lan- 
guage, I was at a loſs how to make known my di- 


A caſte or tribe employed as porters, and eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their appearance, 


ireſs, 
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ſtreſs, but went towards them in hopes that my 


wretched appearance would move their compaſſion, 


and I was not miſtaken. Their Chief accoſted me 
in Portugueze, and aſked what had reduced me 
to my preſent condition. I replied in a few words 
that I was ſhipwrecked, famiſhed, and deſerted by 
my companions, and entreated him to give me 
ſomething to eat.— He was much affected at the 
relation of my ſufferings, and execrated the inhu- 
man wretches who had left me, and whom he had 
ſeen paſs half an hour before without ſpeaking to 
them. He immediately gave me of the beſt vic- 
tuals he had, and, obſerving that I ate in a rave- 
nous manner, cautioned me to reſtrain my appe- 
tite at firſt, aſſuring me at the ſame time that he 
would give me a plentiful ſupply for my journey. 
He added that I ought not to deſpair, becauſe I 
had been deſerted by my companions, for that he 
would put me in a condition to reach Ramoo 
without their aſſiſtance, and therefore adviſed me 
to give up all thoughts of overtaking them, but to 
go on at my eaſe. The tygers, he ſaid, in that part 
of the country were extremely ſhy, the ſmell of 
fire frightened them, and before we parted, he 
ſhould teach me to ſtrike a fire, ſo that at night I 
fhould have nothing to fear from them, and might 
therefore lie down in perfect ſecurity. 


Tl 
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The wounds which I had received in coming 
aſhore being full of ſand and dirt, this humane 
ſtranger waſhed them clean, and rubbed them with 
ghee, by which they were ſoon healed. He gave 
me as much rice as I could carry, and a pot to 
dreſs it in : alſo onions, chillies, and tobacco, the 

uſe of which he ſtrongly recommended. In ſhort 
he gave me part of every thing in his little ſtore, 
and, in order to dreſs my food, and keep off the 
tygers at night, taught me how to ſtrike fire, by 
rubbing two pieces of bamboo againſt each other 
in a particular manner. He concluded with in- 
forming me, that he was a Portugueze pedlar, a 
native of Chittagong, where he lived, and that he 
was now going to Aracan with goods. 


I was fo much affected with his kindneſs that I 
could hardly bid him adieu: after recommending 
me to the bleſſed Virgin, he hurried me away, that 
I might arrive before night at a hut two miles far- 
ther on. I had not gone many yards when he 
came running after me with a pair of trowzers, 
which he defired me to put on before I reached 
Ramoo, that my feelings might not be hurt by ap- 
pearing there without clothes. At this treſh in- 
ſtance of his goodneſs I burſt into tears; I could 
not thank him: once more we took an affection- 
ate leave of each other, wy I purſued my journey 
in high ſpirits. 

After 
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After walking about a mile, I fat down to reft 
myſelf, and tried to ſtrike fire, but alas! I had not 
ſtrength to make the requiſite friction. It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe my diſappointment at this mo- 
ment; it threw a damp over my ſpirits, but it con- 
vinced me how neceflary it was to exert myſelf, 
and perſevere till I ſhould overtake my comrades. 

1 
Having ſome boiled rice in my pot, I eat a little, 
for I was hungry every half hour. I then proceed- 
ed once more, and ſoon reached the hut which my 
friend had deſcribed, when to my great joy I found 
the reſt of the party eating rice; for the guide was 
better than his word, and gave them a third meal. 
To ſhew them that I was now independent, I took 
644 naked odors ans and gave ſome 


to my boy. 


After we had all refreſhed ourſelves, we reſum- 
ed our journey in the cool of the evening, and 
were preſently overtaken by ſome of thoſe who had 
been left behind at the wreck, together with fix of 
the Laſcars. They had met with my friend the 
Portugueze, who reproached them for their inhu- 
manity to me, and told them I was a great man 
though now in diſtreſs, and that the Governor of 
Chittagong would call them to a ſevere account 
for their conduct. This intelligence produced a 
wondertul change in their behaviour. They now 
affected 
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affected to treat me with ſome reſpect, but I de- 
clined their civilities, and accepted of an offer from 
the guide to carry my pot of rice. I could not 
however but be ſenſibly affected by this additional 
proof of my benefaQtor's kindneſs. 


The night was far advanced before we arrived at 
ſome huts built for the convenience of travellers, 
where we intended to take up our reſidence ; and 
here myſelf and boy dreſſed rice for ourielves, not 
chuſing to come under any obligation to our fel- 
low travellers. At day-break we were ſummoned 
to purſue our journey. My legs were much ſwell- 


ed, and my whole body ſo ſtiff that I could neither 


riſe nor fit down without aſſiſtance, yet I proceeded 
with the reſt as well as I could, and, when the 
ſun got up, the warmth ſeemed to looſen my joints. 
About noon we came to a river, and, not being able 
to croſs it till the tide ſhould fall, we refted our- 
ſelves, and dreſſed fome rice. At ſlack water we 
crofied on a raft of bamboos conſtructed by the 
natives, five or ſix ſwimming on each ſide. 


The ſtiffneſs in our legs had now ſo much en- 
creaſed, that we-could do little more than crawi, 
and were obliged to reſt ſo often, that all the na- 
tives left us, except the guide, and four men who 
carried the women. Exhauſted with fatigue, we 
were compelled to ſtop early in the evening, and 

during 
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during the night it rained ſo hard that we were 
quite benumbed with cold. Worn out as we were, 
it was impoſſible to fleep; and long before day- 
light we propoſed to the guide to ſet out, as we 
thought walking would keep us warm ; but we 
had ſoon cauſe to repent, as it was ſo dark, that 
we ſtumbled on every little ſtone on the beach, 
and eften fell to the ground. They told us we 
muſt not ſtop, as the tide was coming in, and 
would flow to a very ſteep and high ridge of rocks, 
which could not be paſſed at high water, and for 
once they thought proper to take us by the arm, 
helping us when we fell. 


At noon we came into a cultivated country, 
within two miles of their village. The rain was 
ſo heavy, that it almoſt beat me down; I was once 
more left behind, and, miſſing my way, wandered 
a conſiderable time through the rice fields, till I 
met a native, who conducted me to the village, 
where I found my companions feaſting ſumptu- 
ouſly on rice and milk. We were given to under- 
ſtand that the Zemindar, or head man of the diſ- 
tri, had ſent for us to his houſe, about a mile off, 
that we might be properly taken care of. But I 
was ſo overcome with fatigue, that I reſolved to 
take ſome ſleep before I went any farther; I there- 
fore begged of Mrs. Bremner to give my reſpects 


to the Zemindar, and requeſt he would fend the 
litter 
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litter back for me. From ſome cauſe or other my 
requeſt was not complied with, and in the evening 
I was compelled by hunger to make one effort 
more to walk towards the Zemindar's houſe, with- 
aut a guide, and was ſtopped ſome time at a rivu- 
let, before I could get any body to help me over. 
I went into the firſt hut which I found open, and 
was ſo completely ſpent, that I would have lain 
there all night, rather than walk round the Com- 
pound, or yard adjoining to the houſe. Some per- 
ſon who ſaw me enter this hut followed, and led 
me out of it into the houſe, where Doomo Ali 
Sheikdar received me with great cordiality, ſaying 
we were all welcome to remain with him for ten 
or twelve days, till we ſhould be able to travel. 
He immediately ordered every neceffary refreſh- 
ment for me, and treated us all with apparent kind- 
neſs ; but I toon had reaton to queſtion the fince- 
rity of his profyſſions. 


learned that at Ramoo, which was diſtant about 
four miles, there was a detachment of the Com- 
pany's troops, and was theretore impatient to get 
to this place; but whenever I propoſed to Doomo 
Ali to ſend us thither, he urge 1s to remain ſome 
davs longer where we were, and that he ſhould 
ſend a thirty oared bout with us to Calcutta. It 
was plain he withed 14 Leep us tron Ramov, and 
this circmuſiance alone was enough to make us 
I "Y doubt 
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doubt the purity of his intentions. I ſuſpected, 
not only that he connived at the paſt, but that he 
now began to form a more extenſive ſcheme of fu- 
ture plunder, with a view to his own advantage. 
The cargo was yet untouched, as it conſiſted of 
teak-wood, and lying in the bottom of the veſſel, 
adhered in a maſs to the rocks on which ſhe drift- 
ed. This was a prize too tempting for the Zemin- 
dar's virtue. Why he wiſhed to keep us fo long 
as ten or twelve days at his houſe, I could not 


it required little ſagacity to diſcover the cauſe of 
his unwillingneſs to forward us to Ramoo, as there 


was a Company's officer ſtationed at that place, to 


whom we might give information. 


Meantime we were well treated, that is, we were 


plentifully ſupplied with victuals three times a day, 


and furniſhed with ſome clothes. This was enough 


. for my companions, who were too much occupied 


with the contraſt between the paſt and the preſent, 
to think of the future. My impatience, however, 
increaſed hourly, and after in vain trying every 
argument I could think of to prevail on the Ze- 
mindar to give us a boat to Ramoo, I ſecretly de- 
termined to attempt making my way thither by 
land. 


On 


gueſs; (perhaps a boat was not in readineſs) but 
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On the 21ſt, the Zeinindar took me into a pri- 
vate room, and, after many profeſſions of good will, 
told me, that though he had no concern in the 
plunder of the wreck, he was liable to be made re- 
ſponſible for it by the magiſtrate of the Iſlamabad 
diſtrict, who reſided at Chittagong. He therefore 
propoſed that I ſhould give him a certificate under 
my hand, ſtating that he had not taken any ſhare 
of the plunder, and that on this condition he would 
immediately furniſh me wiih a boat to Ramoo, or 
any other place I defircd. Thinking it fair to repel 
ſtratagem by firatagem, I affected readily to fall 
in with his propoſal, but, inſtead of the certificate 
he required, I immediately drew up a very ſhort 
ſketch of our late hiſtory and preſent fituation, 
which I looked on as little better than a tort of im- 
pnſonment. The Zemindar, I knew, could not 
read Engliſh; I therefore hoped that when he 
ſhould come to produce the ſuppoſed certificate to 
any of the Engliſh Gentlemen, he would be caught 
in his own ſnare, and they be informed of our real 
circumſtances. On ſecond thoughts, however, fear. 
ing ſome of his people might be able to read the 
paper, I withdrew it, and wrote another in the 
terms preſcribed, judging that any of the Com- 
pany's ſervants, into whote hands this paper might 
fall, would ſend us affiſtance. 
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The Zemindar ſeemed much pleaſed with my 
compliance, and promiſed that a boat ſhould im- 
mediately he provided; that day, however, and the 
next, paſſed without any meaſures being taken for 
this purpoſe. My certificate produced the defired 
effect, though not, as I afterwards learned, in the 
manner I expected. The Zemindar having pro- 
ceeded with it to Ramoo, gave it to the Phouge- 
dar, (or officer of the police) who preſented it by 
miſtake for another paper to Lieutenant Towers, 
commanding a ſmall detachment of the Company's 
troops ſtationed there. Mr. Towers, on reading 
the paper, exprefled ſome ſurprize that he had not 
ſooner been informed of the diſaſtrous event to 
which it related, and, after making inquiry about 
the ſufferers, was ſiruck with the evaſive anſwers 
of the Phougedar. This led to further inquiries ; 
at laſt Mr. Towers, with great concern, diſcovered 
that the writer of the certificate, and his ſurviving 
companions, were then at the village, and, he fear- 
ed, in diſtreſs. He therefore gave immediate or- 
ders for getting ready a boat to convey us to Ra- 
moo ; none being at hand, he walked down the 
bank of the river, and preſſed the firſt he met. 
For our eſcort, he ſent a Havildar (native ſerjeant) 


and two ſepoys, bearing a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy — : 


Ramos, 
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Ramoo, July 22, 1796. 
„ I have this moment received a note figned 
W. Mackay, ſecond officer of the ſhip Juno, cer- 
tifying the lots of that ſhip. I am informed that 
the perſon who wrote the note, and ſeveral more, 
are in great diftrets. I ſend a Havildar and two 
ſepoys, alſo a cook, who has rupees, and will admi- 
niſter every aſſiſtance for the relief of the ſufferers, 
till they can be conveyed to me; when I will do all 
that is neceſſary for their comfort, and take imme- 
diate ſteps to get them conveyed ſpeedily to Chit- 
tagong. The Havildar goes in a boat, and will pro- 
cure another for the conveyance ot the whole par- 
ty to this place, ſhould it be neceſſary. 
(Signed) JOHN TOWERS, 
Commanding at Rundo. 


The evening of the 22nd, (being the third fince 
our arrival at the village) finding myſelf deceived 
by the promiſes of the Zemindar, I loſt all pa- 
tience, and reſolved next morning to put in exe- 
cution the plan which I have already mentioned, of 
proceeding alone, and by land, to Ramoo. I com- 
municated my defign to Mrs. Bremner, and the 
reſt of my companions, (for we all meſſed together) 
and they agreed to ſpare me part of their ſupper al- 
lowance, which I laid up privately, to enavle me 
to ſet out by break of day. 
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Soon after we had retired to reſt, the whole 
heufe was alarmed by a thundering knock at the 
door?, It was the Havildar and his party, who, 
in an imperious tone, and authoritative manner, 
demanded admittance; and you can more eaſily 
conceive, than I can deſcribe, my feelings on pe- 
rufing Mr. Towers's kind note. No language can 
do them juſtice. Such was the eagerneſs of this 
Gentleman to relieve our wants, that he ſent us 
all the breed, cold meat, &c. he had in the houſe, 
which we devoured with the greateſt avidity, tho' 
we had ſupped not long befure on rice and milk. 
The agitation of our ſpirits was ſo great, that we 
could not fleep. and, before day-light, we were 
ready to embark; but our Havildar would not ſuf- 
fer us to deport till he had ordered a ſumptuous 
breakfaſt, for which he ſaid (producing at the ſame 
time a bag of rupecs) he was ordered to pay by 
his Commander. This, however, was anncceflary, 
as we had all been plentiiully ſupplied with victuals. 
-- After breakſ:il we embarked, and about noon ar- 
rived fafelv at Ramoo. Mr. Towers came down 
to the river's tide to receive us, and his feeling 
heart ſeemed deeply aticcted with our ghaſtly ap- 
pearance, though. we looked rather to edvantage 


- * Tt c ppears that they were not lodged at the Zemindar's, but 
at a houſc of inte: or note. 
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in the clothes which he had the goodneſs to ſend 
us. 


He immediately conducted us to his houſe, re- 
ſigned his own bed- chamber to Mrs. Bremner, and 
provided ſor me and the reſt as well as he could. 
He was himſelf our ſervant, our ſurgeon, and even 
our cook. — Nothing could exceed the tender ſoli- 
citude which he ſhewed to relieve our wants, and 
adminiſter to our comfort; it did honour to his feel- 
ings, and never, never ſhall the remembrance of 
it be effaced from my mind. Ramoo is an obſcure 
little town or village, to which a company of ſe- 
poys is occaſionally detached from the battalion at 
Chittagong. This ſtation, ſhunned by moſt of the 
officers, from its uncomfortable ſituation, and the 
total want of focicty, was peculiarly agreeable to 
Mr. Towers. Poſſeſſing a talent for literature, he 


there enjoyed an uninterrupted opportunity of pur- 


ſuing it, and particularly of acquiring the native 
languages, Khich he has done to an eminent de- 
gree. His anxiety to adminifter comfort to his 
unfortunate gueſts was on this occafion ſtrikingly 
marked. Every thing in his power was done for 
our accommodation, and there was an indeſcrib- 
able ſomething in his manner, which more than 
compenſated for every deficiency. He wiſhed us 
to remain with him until our firength ſhould be 
perfectly recruited, but was apprehenſive that, after 
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our recent ſufferings, we might be attacked by fe- 
vers or other diſorders, for which his medicines and 
ſkill might prove inſufficient. I was alſo anxious 
to reach Chittagong as ſoon as poſſible, that pro- 
per meaſures might be taken for recovering the 
timber, and whatever elſe could be ſaved from the 
wreck. It was thercfore agreed that we ſhould 
proceed to Chittagong without delay. 


On the 26th, we embarked on two boats which 
Mr. Towers had provided for us, and amply ſup- 
plied with every article of comfort within his reach. 
He alſo ſent a guard of ſepoys for our protection, 
and gave us a letter of introduction to Lieutenant 
Price, commanding officer of the battalion ſtation- 
ed there. 


We arrived late in the evening of the 28th, and 
Mr. Price inſtantly ſent his palanquin for Mrs. 
Bremner and me, and received us all with a degree 
of hoſpitality and kindneſs, which could only be 
equalled by that of Mr. Towers. Next morning 
he ſettled Mrs. Bremner at the houſe of a widow 
lady; he entertained me at his own, and diſpoſed 
of the others in a ſuitable manner. 

After reſting myſelf a day, and being decently 
equipped with clothes, through the kindneſs of 
Mr. Price, I waited on George Thompton, Eiq. 
Judge 
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Judge and Magiſtrate of the Iſlamabad diſtrict, and 
communicated to him the ſubſtance of what has 
been here related. Mr. Thompſon ordered a guard 
to proceed to the wreck, to prevent further depre- 
dations, and directed me to draw up a ſketch of 
the principal facts and circumſtances of the loſs of 
the ſhip, to which myſelf and ſome more of the 
ſurvivors ſhould make affidavit, for the ſatisfaction 
of the owners, and all concerned. Accordingly I 
wrote ſuch a narrative, and Mrs. Bremner, Thomas 


Johnſon the gunner, and myſelf, being the only 


Chriſtiang ſaved, were ſolemnly ſworn to the truth 
of it before Mr. Thompſon, by whom our affida- 
vit was entered in the public regiſter. I forward- 
ed an atteſted copy of this affidavit to the owners, 
at Madras, and aſſured them that as ſoon as I was 
able I ſhould return, with proper aſſiſtance, to the 
wreck, to land the timber, and whatever might re- 
main of the copper and iron work of the ſhip. 


My friend the Portugueze pedlar, having in- 
formed me that his wife lived here, and having alſo 
directed me to a Padre, (or prieſt) from whom I 
ſhould hear of her, I could not neglect this oppor- 
tunity of teſtifying my gratitude to my benefactor 
by enquiring for his wife. I accordingly called 
on the PadrE; and was truly concerned to learn 
that ſhe had died a few days before. She left no 
family. 


Judging 
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Judging it a duty I owed to my employers to 
do my utmoſt for their intereſt, I had early formed 
the defign of returning to the wreck, to fave as 
much as poſſible of their property without any 
view to my own advantage; and I was now in- 
formed that the law would entitle me to a certain 
falvage : for, having quitted the ſhip after doing 
my duty as long as any chance remained of ſaving 
her, I muſt now be confideratt in the light of an 
indifferent perſon. 


Generous living at the hofpitable table of Mr. 
Price, and other gentlemen of the ſettlement, had, 
before the expiration of a week, recruited my 
ftrength ſo much beyond expectation, that J had 
no reafon to apprehend any ill conſequences to my 
health from the undertaking. I therefore hired a 
boat, carpenters, Laſcars, and Coohes, (or porters) 
to accompany me, and, after having reccived every 
neceflary aſſiſtance from Meflrs. Price and Thomp- 
fon, I embarked on the evening of the 8th of Au- 
guſt, and on the 12th arrived at Ramoo. Here I 
reſted a day with my much eftcemed friend, Mr. 
Towers, and, on the 14th, began my journey by 
land towards Juno's Bay, (for fo I named it) but, 
thongh I travelled in a palanquin, it was the 17th 
before I reached the Bay. 


Immediately 
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Immediately on my arrival, I got two temporary 
huts erected, an operation at which the people of 
that country are very expert, and which they per- 
form in the following manner: They erect two 
bamboos for ſtandards at the extreme ends of the 
building, on which they lay a long pole for a ridge ; 
they then take ſmall bamboos, giving them a cut 
in the middle, and bending them into an angle, 
and theſe they lay over the ridge pole. Above all 
they place branches of the ground rattan, which 
makes an excellent thatch. Little was done the 
firſt week, owing to the inceflant rains, but after 
theſe had abated, I got on tolerably well, and by 
the Gth of October, I had all the timber landed and 
piled vp. I then burnt the remains of the unfor- 
tunate Juno, to come at the iron-work, which, 
having carefully collected, I left the Gunner with 
a guard in charge of the whole, and took my de- 
parture tor Chittagong. 


During my ſtay at Juno's Bay, I again expe- 

_ rienecd the unremitting attentions of Mr. Towers, 

who regularly ſupplied iny ſelf and people with pro- 

| vitions, and every other neceſſary. He forwarded 

letters trom my friends, and others from the owners, 

_ appointing Herbert Harris, Etq. of the honourable 1 

Company's civil fervice, and me, joint Attorneys 
for the diſpoſal of their property. 

On 4 
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On my arrival at Chittagong, I corteſponded 
with my colleague, Mr. Harris, on the ſubjeR, and 
was on the point of difpoſing of the timber to great 
advantage there, when I received a ſecond letter 


from the owners, directing me to deliver up the 


whole property to Captain Galloway, of the Reſto- 
ration, then lying in Juno's Bay for that purpoſe. 


I accordingly hurried down once more to the 
Bay ; by the 25th of November I ſhipped every 


thing on board the Reſtoration, and took my paſ- ' 
fage in her for Calcutta, where I arrived the 12th 


of December, 1795. 


Having brought my Narrative thus far, a defire 
will naturally ariſe in your mind to know the fate 
of my companions in misfortune. Mrs. Bremner 
recovered her health and ſpirits, and is ſince 
well marricd. My faithful Boy, whom I would 
gladly have taken to fea with me again, expreſſed 
ſo much averſion to undertake another voyage, 
that I reluctantly left him at Chittagong, where 
he has no doubt embraced ſome other profeſſion. 


One of the two men left behind at Juno's Bay, 
died ſoon after, as I have fince learnt from his 
companion, the perſon already mentioned as la- 


bouring under a ſevere illneſs at the commence- 


ment, and which continued without intermiſſion 
during 
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during the whole courſe of our ſufferings. Every * 
relief which the nature of our ſituation permitted 
us to adminiſter to his diſtreſs, was attentively ap- 
plied, but in vain; the obſtinate nature of his 
complaint reſiſted every remedy, and there being 
no hoſpital at Chitiagong, I carried him with me 
on board the Reſtoration, and placed him in the 
hoſpital at Calcutta, where, I am ſorry to ſay, I 
left him in much the ſame ſtate as when he was 
at firſt delivered from the wreek. Of Mrs. Brem- 
ner's maid, and the reſt of the party, I can com- 
municate no certain information. 


Before I conclude, it may he proper to obſerve, 
that of the facts above ſtated I have a clear, diſ- 
tin, and particular recollection, up to the 1ſt of 
July; but the interval from that day to the 10th, 
when we firſt ſaw the land, is greatly perplexed 
and obſcured, excepting as to the incidents of the 
two fathers and their two dying boys, of which the 
impreſſion is too powerful to be effaced. How 
then, it may be aſked, was it poſſible to aſcertain 
the lapſe of time during that dreadſul interval? 
The fact is, on the ſhip's poing down, having the 
proſpect of remaining long in our diſimal ſituation, 
many of us began to reckon the days and uights by 
cutting notches on the maſt, or tying knots on a 
rope-yarn. As individuals dropped, this reckoning 
was interrupted, diſturbed, and at length loſt. But 

on 
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on getting aſhore, memory was gradually reflored, 
and an accurate meaſurement of time obtained. 
We knew exactly the number of days which we 
paſſed on the road from the wreck to Ramoo. 
Theſe being ſubtractetl from the date of. our arri - 
val at that, place, aſcertains that of our gaining the 
land, and the day when our diſaſter commenced 
was too memorable to be miſtaken by any one of 
us. 


I remain, my dear Father, 
Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
WILLIAM MACEKAY. 
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